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the song of these birds one finds syncopation, rests, holds, rudimentary
transitions from the Dominant to the Tonic, and even modulations."

The present-day popular dances in Guatemala are mainly native ver-
sions of European ballroom dances. The only native air is the Son Chapin,
or Son GuatemaltecO) as it is also called. It is in waltz time, with cross-
accentuation resulting through the superposition of six-eight time on the
basic three-four time signature.

Music history in Guatemala is not rich in events or personalities, but
some names have been retained in its annals. Guatemala's first native-
born musician of merit was Don Jose Escolastico Andrino, who was active
in El Salvador, whither he went about 1845. Rafael Gonzalez Sol, in his
Historic del Arte de la Musica en El Salvador, quotes the opinion of a
Guatemalan musician about Andrino, couched in terms of extravagant
praise: "Don Jose Escolastico Andrino was a colossus. He played the
violin in Havana, and he was also a great composer. Among his creations
were two symphonies, three Masses, and an opera, The Generous
Mooress"

A nineteenth-century harbinger of musical culture in Central America,
and in Guatemala in particular, was the Italian musician Juan Aberle. He
taught a generation of native musicians. The grateful Government be-
stowed upon him a gold medal inscribed "To the Prince of Central
American Music."

The first native musician to write music inspired by Guatemalan folk-
lore was Luis Felipe Arias, who possessed a European education. When
he was assassinated in Guatemala City in 1904, apparently by mistake, the
cause of native music suffered a setback which was not soon remedied.

The Indian folklore of Guatemala is cultivated chiefly by Jesus Castillo,
who has, apart from his musicological labors, written the first Guatemalan
opera on an Indian subject, Quiche Vinak. Its performance in 1924 was a
landmark in Guatemala's native musical culture. Jesus Castillo has also
published an analytic survey of Central American music under the title,
La Musica Maya-Quiche (1941). His half-brother, Ricardo Castillo, had
the benefit of musical study in Paris. He has written a suite of pieces,
Guatemala^ in which native rhythms and melodic inflections form the
thematic foundation.

Technically, the best-equipped native composer of Guatemala is Raul
Paniagua, whose symphonic poem, The Mayan Legend, is a well-
integrated work based on the melo-rhythmic elements of ancient Indian
music of Central America. Franz Ippisch, an Austrian musician who